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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Sunday 2 _. Mexican Horsemen’s Asso- 
ciation Classic at Hipédromo de las 
Américas. (See Racing.) 


Sunday 2 - Sunday 3@ —. Concerts by the 
National Symphony Orchestra with 
guest conductors and soloists. (See 
Music.) 


Monday 11 - Wednesday 19 __ Religious and 
popular fiesta in honor of the Virgin 
of Talpa, at Talpa, Jalisco, one of 
Mexico’s most colorful festivals. 
(See Fiestas & Spectacles.) 


Wednesday 12 - Thursday 20 _. Flower 
Fair at Huachinango, Puebla. (See 
Fiestas & Spectacles.) 


Wednesday 19 _. Dia de San José (St. 
Joseph) celebrated with fiestas 
throughout the Republic, in every 
town with San José in its name or 
of which San José is the patron 
saint. 


Friday 21 — Anniversary cf birth of 
Benito Juarez, the Benemérito of 
the Americas. Special celebrations 
in his native state of Oaxaca. 


Friday 28 — Rossini’s Stabat Mater is 
sung in the old church of San Fran- 


Av. Madero, opposite San- 
the Mass for Viernes Do- 
lores (Friday in Passion Week.) 


Sunday 30 _. Palm Sunday. Palms 
woven into intricate patterns are 
sold outside churches on this day 
for blessing by priest. 


Sunday 3¢ _. The Veracruz State Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Fair, which 
until April 20, opens in Xa- 


Interest in Coming 





IN THIS ISSUE 
WE ARE FEATURING 


Brussels Fair — 9 
Mexican Fashions — 13 
Maya Country — 18 
Summer Schools — 21! 


Joint Capital Ventures — 23 


As well as 
Angus — 6 
Person to Person — 7 
News and Comment — 8 
Knife and Fork — 25 














fiestas & spectacles 


Salinas, San Luis Potosi — Annual celebra- 
tion of First Friday of March with its typ- 
ically Mexican melange of the sacred and 
profane. Balls, parades, folk-dancing and 
fireworks. 


Acatli, Oaxaca, March 11 — Traditional Mid- 
Lent festivals include horse-racing, joust- 
ing, foot-races and regional dances. 


Talpa, Jalisco, March 11-19 — Annual pil- 
grimage to shrine of Our Lady of Talpa. 
This has been described in Juan Rulfo's 
short story ‘‘Talpa’’ 
sequently made into a ballet and a movie 


—which was sub- 


that is still playing at some neighborhood 
theaters. 


Huachinango, Puebla, March 12-20 — Custom- 
ary fiesta commemorating the Discovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre, plus Flower Fair. 
The townspeople express their deep faith 
and pagan gaiety in the characteristically 
Mexican way. 


Antiguo Morelos, Tamaulipas, March 18-31 — 
The annual fair attracts people from miles 
around. Charreadas, cockfights, hors e- 
racing, jaripeos, huapangos — all to the 
music of guitars and the applause of some 
of the Republic’s most beautiful women. 


Cérdoba, Veracruz, March 19 — Annual fes- 
tival in honor of St. Joseph. Generally the 
celebrations last a week. And again it is 
a week in which the townspeople’s devo- 
tion to their patron saint is expressed 
within and without the church. 


Ixtacalco, D. F., March 28 — The Fiesta of 
the Doves in the parish of Santa Anita on 
Viernes de Dolores (The Seven Sorrows 
of Mary). The next day there are rome- 
rias, parades of charros and women in chi- 
na poblana costume, folk-dancing, etc. 
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...and remember your friends! 


Enclosed is $ 
( dise ( 39m. 





at the present low rates, which go up Mar. 31: 


1 yr: $30 pesos Mexico: $2.50 elsewhere 
2 yrs: $55 pesos or $4.50; 3 yrs: $75 pesos or $6.50 


Mail check or money order to MTM, Atenas 42-601, Mexico 6, D. F. 


subscriptions to MTM 
) 3 yrs. 


save money- 
subscribe or renew now... 
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A New Way to Travel 


300-page pocket guidebook With the most up-to-date travel information What you need fo 
know about: @ Climate and conditions @ Transportation @ Accommodations and food i 
@ Customs regulations @ Sightseeing ® Maps, fo enjoy trip to the fullest. | 
Mail your personal check or money order | 
for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter American 
Tourist Bureau of Information. 
Mercaderes 5! 


And just of the press. "Man vs. Beas?" 
— a 50 cent (U.S.) pocket-book on bull- 
fighting, with illustrations. 
México 19, D. F. 
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Chas. and Quincy Nibbi 
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In @ glamorous setting of real tropic beeuty, 
among orchids, gardenias, coffee and banana j 
plantations, the Hotel Ruiz Galindo offers you: i 
Deluxe service; and ideal spot for relaxation; 
your favorite sport a real look at Mexico! 


Famous Swimming Pool, covered with gardenia. } 


Golf Course, Bowling Alley, etc. 


You can go to Villa de Fortin de las Flores 
by car, and train, there is morning of night 
Pullman service. 





art 


Central de Arte Moderno, Av. Judrez 4. Per- 
manent exhibition of the work of Rivera, 
Siqueiros, Tamayo, Charlot, Dr. Atl, Mo- 
rado and others. Oils, lithographs, en- 
gravings, etc. 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61-62. Ex- 
hibitions of the work of the painter Wolf- 
gang Paalen. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Mil4n 18. Presen-. 


tation of the latest work of the U-S. 
sculptor, John Rood. And (until March 
15) of the painter, Frank Gonzalez. 


Galeria de Artistas Mexicanos Unidos, Ham- 
burgo 36. Permanent exhibit by its mem- 
bers. Painting, engraving, sculpture, litho- 
graphy, etc. Monthly auction. 


Arts (Restaurant 
Engravings by 


Galeria Carmel, Carmel 
Carmel) Génova 70-A. 
young Mexican artists. 


Galerias Chapultepec, at the entrance to Cha- 
pultepec Park, near the monument to the 
Nifios Héroes. Various rooms are devoted 
to the work of the better-known and 
younger local artists, to painting, wood- 
cuts, ceramics, popular art, etc. 


Galeria Diana, 
Giselle-Bauer. 


Reforma 489. Portraits by 


Galeria Diego Rivera, Ignacio Mariscal 70. 
Permanent collection of this famous artist 
whose recent death was a blow to the art 
world. Significant examples of all phases 
of Rivera’s work for sale. 


Galerias Excélsior, Reforma 18. Olls by Vi- 
cente Gandia. 


Galeria Romano, J. M. Marroqui 5. Com- 
memorative exhibition of the paintings of 
Maria Elena Haces. 


Instituto de Arte de México, Puebla 141. 
Presentation of 120 lithographs by Honoré 
Daumier. 


Jardin del Arte, Sullivan Park, behind the 
Monument to the Mother. Open-air ex- 
hibition and sale of the works of young 
painters from the National Institute of 
Mexican Youth. 


Museo Nacional de Artes © Industrias Popu- 
lares Av. Judrez 44. Permanent exhibi- 
tion of folk art from all over the Republic. 
Masks, toys, glass, ceramics, woodwork, 
ete. The sale of these objects at reason- 
able prices contributes to the encourage- 
ment of the best standards in this field. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plisticas, Palace of 
Fine Arts. Permanent collection of Pre- 
Cortesian, Colonial, Modern and Contemp- 
orary art. Murals by Rivera, Siqueiros, 
Orozco and Tamayo. Visiting exhibits, 
such as the recent one of U.S. stained 
glass. (See page 12) 
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Concerts — The National Symphony will 
continue with its season. Fridays at 9 pm 
and Sundays at 11:15 am in the auditor- 
ium of the Palace of Fine Arts. 

March 2. Director, Paul Kletzki. André 
Tschaikowsky, pianist. Brahms’ 4th Sym- 
phony; Chopin’s 2nd Concerto; Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll; Stravinsky's Fire Bird. 
March 7 and 9. Director, Paul Kletz- 
ki. Weber’s Oberon Overture; Schubert's 
“Unfinished’’ 8th Symphony: Tschaikow- 
sky’s 5th Symphony. 

March 14 and 16. Director, Paul Kletzki. 
Haydn's Variations on Brahms; Strauss’ 
Don Juan; Beethoven's Eroica. 

March 20 and 23. Luis Herrera de la Fuen- 
te, titular director. Henryk Szering, vio- 
linist. Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet; 
Lalo’s Spanish Symphony; Revueltas’ Sen- 
semay4; Moussorgsky’s Pictures on Ex- 
hibition. 

March 28 and 30. Luis Herrera de la Fuen- 
te, titular director. Leon Fleisher, pianist, 
Galindo’s Symphony; Beethoven's Concerto 
No. 4 for Piano; Shostakovich's First Sym- 
phony. 

Tickets are available at the box office of 
the Palace of Fine Arts. Or from the Aso- 
ciacién Musical Daniel, J. M. Marroqui 
28, office 405; Tel. 12-77-04. It is wise to 
buy them three days before the concert. 
Also at the Palace of Fine Arts: a recital 
by the soprano Pilar Lorengar, March 4 
at 9 pm; and a violin concert by Henryk 
Szering, March 25 at 9 pm. 


theater 


The Glass Menagerie — Tennessee Williams’ 
first hit presented in English by Players. 
A. C., Villalongin 32. Directed by Merle 
Hayes. From March 4 daily at 8:30 pm, 
except Monday. Also two workshops, 
admission free: March 10, Theater in 
Italy; March 17, Theater in Ireland. 


Trébol de Muerte — Dofia Prudencia Griffell 
and Maria Douglas, supported by Maria 
Teresa Rivas, in a thriller translated from 
the English. Directed by José de J. Ace- 
ves. Teatro Nuevo Caracol, Av. Chapulte- 
pec. Two performances at 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays at 5 and 8 pm. 


Desnudo con Violin — Noel Coward's current 
Broadway hit, Nude With Violin, based 
on the idea that almost anyone can turn 
out modern art, is produced here by Ma- 
nolo Fabregas, who also directs and acts, 
along with Marila Elizaga. Tamara Gari- 
na, Manolita Saval. Teatro de los Insur- 
gentes, Insurgentes 1587 (Tel. 24-58-91). 
Daily at 8:30. Saturdays 7:15 and 9:45, 
Sundays 5 and 8. 


Escuela de Cocottes — Amront and Gerbidon’s 
lavish light comedy adapted by Carlos 
Leén and A. Haro Oliva. Ricardo Mondra- 
gon directs a large cast including Nadia 
Haro Oliva, Luis Beristéin, José Luis Ji- 
ménez, Guillermo Orea and Miguel Cérce- 
ga. Teatro Arlequin, Villalongin 25. 35-31- 
62. Two performances at 7:15 and 9:45 
pm: Sundays at 5 and 8 pm. 





GOING FISHING TO ACAPULCO? 





You will be proud of your catch 
Mounted by 
CARLOS LOMELI 
MONTADURA DE PECES LOMELI, 
S. de R. L. 


Tamagno 270 México 14, D. F 















(APULCO 


THE FIRST AND BEST 


Restaurant and Bar 


if 
10 Kitchenettes (On the Ocean) Box 269 Tel 16- 




















New expressions in 





Mexican Furniture 





Distributors: 
Azteca inc. 


533 So. Les Angeles St. 
los Angeles 13, Californie 








Muebles Toluca 
Hamburgo 108-2 
México, D. F. 


Aztecena Corp. itd. 
469 Manor Road East 
Toronto 7, Canada 




















Mi Maride Tiene Complejos — J. Bernard- 
Luc’s French comedy. José Elias Moreno 
WRITERS SUMMER TOUR presents Mala Gatica, Guillermo Zetina and 


of vari-cultured Mexico Magda Donato. Directed by Fernando 





Travels coordinated with technical instruction Wagner. Teatro Sullivan, Sullivan 25. 46- 
6- or 9-week sessions begin June 23 07-72. vp ay 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sun- 
Write for bulletin: Creative Writing Center days at 5 and 8. 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, Km. 16, Carr. Toluca, México 10, D. F. Pecado Mortal — A Mexican play by Wil. 


berto Cantén presented by the National 


Union of Authors as part of their 1957-58 
sR al season . Kitty de Hoyos, Sara Guash and 
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Félix Gonzalez star; Jébert Darién directs. 
Mexico City’s Teatro Judrez, Av. Oaxaca 58. 35-04-64. 
* i Performances at 7:30 and 10 pm; Sun- 

Complete Automotive Service 


days at 5 and 8. 






Vidas Privadas — A translation of Noel Co- 
ward's earlier, more satisfactory comedy 
Private Lives. Enrique Rambal — who 
also directs and acts — presents Lucy 
Gallardo, with Rosa Elena Durgel and 


a ° | Mauricio Garcés. Teatro del Misico, Va- 
English speaking personne llarta and Plaza de la Republica. 46-88-09. 


We service all makes of Spinetti cat teal 
automobiles. 
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sports 
& DISTRIBUIDORA AUTOMOTRIZ, Ss. A. Basketball — During the first half of March 


the Mexican Federation of Basketball will 
Moriano Escobedo 476 México, D. F. Telephone 11-96-05 or 11-96-06 hold an important series of games to de- 
termine the National Women's Champion- 
ship in Guadalajara, Jalisco. Meanwhile in 
the Federal District the Reserve League 
will continue the series begun last month. 


EFoRny 





Rowing — The Mexican Rowing Association 
of the Federal District will begin their 
annual training regattas on Lake Xochi- 
milco. Coming up are the summer regat- 
tas and other important national races. 
The Antares Club is enthusiastically pre- 
paring for the forthcoming International 
Regatta, to which crews from Cuba, Ca- 
nada and the U.S. have been invited. 


Tennis — During the third week in March 
the Juan Ramirez Flores Open Tour- 
nament will be played. From March 25-31 
the National Children’s Championship will 
take place at the Junior Club. During the 
same period there will be State champion- 
ship matches in San Luis Potosi. 


Volleyball — An International Women’s Series 
will be played between Mexico and Cuba 
during the first two weeks of March. The 
Second Class National Championships will 
take place toward the end of the month. 
And interstate games will be held between 
San Luis Potosi, Guadalajara and the Fed- 
eral District. Check newspapers for dates. 





Water-skiing — During the last Fridays and 





133 Air Conditioned Rooms and Suites... Saturdays of the month the Mexican Wat- 
. er Skiing Club will inaugurate its annual 
Excellent Food Continental Service Beautiful Kontiki Garden program with the First Regional Cham- 





pionship of ‘58 on Lake Tequesquitengo. 
The participants will be local skiiers and 
there will be no charge for attendance 


Fashion Shop-Beauty Salon-Barber Shop Swimming Pool with Purified Water 


John J Harden, Managing Director 
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Dinner Dancing on our Famous Starlight Roof ho rses 
Singles from $ 12 Dis. Doubles from $ 24 Dis. American Plan (With Meals) oe ne ‘s ae : 
R ‘ole — Campo Andéhuac on orma just t a 
See your TRAVEL AGENT or our Mexico City Office which is located At Nizo 44-A Aang gy med —— dl 
Telephone 28-71-64. at noon there will be exhibition and in- Re 
t 
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ter-club games between teams of the Mex- MARCH CLIMATE 


ican Polo Federation — and occasionally 


with visiting teams. No admission charge. OITY TEMP RAIN 
“"?.. Inch 
Racing — At the Hipédromo de las Américas iain c - 
two important events this month. Sunday, Acapulco Le 
March 2: The Mexican Horsemen's As- c 2 
sociation Classic for three-year-olds and epaetieent 70 0.8 
up, 30,000 pesos added purse; 7 and 1/2 Guadalajara 65 0.1 
furlongs. Sunday, March 30: The Mexican Mérida 718 6.8 
Jockey Club Stakes for three-years-olds wéyico 61 0.4 
with 35,000 peso added purse; 1 mile. Montervey 68 0.6 
Charros — Following the spectacular success Oaxaca 70 0.4 
of the Sixth National Congress of Charros Puebla 62 0.5 
last month in Guadalajara, the Federation Taxco 72 0.4 
has announced the following important 
events for March. Sehuaatages - - 


ist week: Contests between Querétaro Veracrus 
and Guanajuato. 

2nd week: Between Tlaxcala and Puebla. 

3rd week: Between Monterrey and San 





Luis Potosi. 
Weeping Woman’’) will be presented in 
4th k: Bet 
“ie Ss Se Se See ip the charming Plaza de la Romita. 


For further details see the dailies, since 
these meetings will be fully covered. 


bullfights 


After a seemingly endless period in which 
the capital was deprived of first-rate corri- 
das, Plaza ‘‘El Toreo’’ began a formal seas- 
on in mid-February. Every Sunday in March, 
at the dot of 4, the old ring near Cuatro 
Caminos will present a contest between such 
outstanding professionals as Joselito Huerta, 
El Ranchero Aguilar, Antonio Velazquez and 
full-sized animals from ranches like Piedras 6) * —_> 
Negras, La Punta and Pastejé. The papers, 
of course, will run full information. It is 
advisable to buy tickets in advance, since this 
ring is considerably smaller than the still 
shuttered Plaza Monumental and fiesta-starv- Dance — Under the auspices of the Daniel 
ed aficionados will be flocking out to Cua- Association and Bellas Artes, Tamar Tou- 
tro Caminos in gluttonous droves. manova, the world-famous ballerina of the 

Ballet Russe will give recitals April 18, 
19 and 21 at 9 pm. in the Palace of Fine 


_OF SPECIAL INTEREST ans 
@ IN COMING MONTHS 


Holy Week — March 31-April 6. Processions 
and Passion Plays take place in Taxco, 
Ixtapalapa (D.F.), Tzintzuntzan (State cf 
Michoacaén) and Amecameca (State of Mex- 
ico) throughout Holy Week, but especial- 
ly on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. 
Outside of the Federal District (which 
has a ban on fireworks) the traditional 
Judas figures will be blown up. 





Piano Recital — The German pianist Frieder- 
ich Guida will give performances at the 
Palace of Fine Arts, April 9 and 11 at 
9 pm. 


Flower Festival — April 12 in Xochimilco. 
Music, dancing, canoe rides and the elec- 
tion of a queen. This fiesta has been 
held annually for more than 500 years. 


Open Air Theater — In April the Popular 
Theater section of the National Institute 
of Fine Arts will initiate its program of “tr 
“Mexican Legends in the Streets of Mex- Holy Week Procession in Taxco. For 
ico." Carmen Toscano’s La Liorons (‘‘The full story see MTM in April. 











We have resorted to some desultory 
field research on a tired subject, name- 
ly, the tired business man. We have 
looked around us restively, restlessly, 
and tiresomely to find out what it is 
that makes him tired. Frustration? 


Worry? Heavy work load? No. We 


found out that it is something else. 
The tired business man starts off 

his day with enormous zest; early to 

rise, an impatient breakfast, and off 




















to challenge the day’s work, stuffing 
his pockets full of reminders from his 
spouse on such subjects as: “can you 
get somebody who can really fix the 
hi-fi; what happened to the fumiga- 
tors; have you done anything about 
Alfred’s getting expelled from school; 
don’t forget we are entertaining the 
Blinkey’s tonight”. 

Our man has his diverting morning 
at the office, a satisfactory business 
lunch at the Club, and a stimulating 
afternoon of meetings. When he re- 
members the reminders he has reach- 
ed the point of no return home without 
doing something about them, 

He works feverishly, straining his 
limited resources, but isn’t able to ac- 
complish very much, at this late hour. 

Arriving home late, he stays up late 
with his guests. And being unable to 
communicate with his wife he can ex- 
pect new reminders to have accumul- 
ated for the following morning. Thus 
it is that our hero eventually becomes 
tired, and so immortalized. 


MOTTO: Keep reminders out of mind 
if you want to retire untired. 


Angus 


MEMO TO NO. 19478 
—Winner of the Fat Prize in the Re 
cent MTM: How to Find Fred. 


To bring: this prize back alive we re- 
commend taking the non-sked Mayapan 
Airlines from Tijuana to Chac Mool 
(1) in the heart of the Usumacinta 
Drainage Area. From here it is only a 
few day’s burro ride to the chicle camp. 
Philadelphia (2)—which is where Fred 
Peterson was last seen, and where 
you transfer to Lacandén back. Setting 
out at a tireless jogtrot into the rain 
forests of Chiapas, the native volks- 
wagen is liable to run out of gas near 
the site of the ancient Mayan megapo- 
lis of Yag-Pipen (3). Universal Broth- 
erhood, and some atavistic memories 
of shared tapir hunts, will prompt you 
to the better turn that knows no other 
(4), and you will tote this 20 lb. spec- 
imen of the Vanishing Redskin to his 
native village (5), Chocul-Ha (“Piedra 
Bola”), on your own back. And if you 
are disappointed to hear the juvenile 
natives greet you with phrase, “Pappa 
Gone!” take heart from this card we 
received from Peterson only last week: 


“All goes well. Am getting into caves and, 
what is even more important — out of them 
again! Have taken off a few pounds but still 
have a few more to spare. I still haven’t 
found a Malintzin but have found a mound 
to settle on when I do.” 


BOOKS WELCOMED 


..-I am a practising dentist in Spo. 


kane and I have about 50 or 60 books} _ 


on the different phases of dentistry 
and its allied subjects. I thought per. 
haps there would be a library at the 
University of Mexico or a place in Me 
xico City that would care to have 
these books. 
Harlan McKinney 
Spokane, Washington 


Books, particularly on technical sub. 
jects, even though in English, are wel. 
comed by various educational institu 
tions here, So, if like Dr. McKinney, 
any other MT'M readers have tomes ti 
give away, the INSTITUTO MEXI. 
CANO-NORTEAMERICANO DE RE 
LACIONES CULTURALES, Hambur. 
go 115, México, D. F., has offered to 
act as clearing house. Mail to them 
and they will scout out the organiza 
tions or institutions who can best use 
the book. 








EXAMPLE 


There have been a good many answen 
already to the competition we announced 
last month: a choice of either a round trip 
plane or train ride from port of entry t 
Mexico City or a long weekend in Acapulco 
for whichever reader has sold the mos 
subscriptions by May 1. Our sometime con 
tributor. Dorothy Weeks, leads the field. 
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Antonio Menéndez 


Anita Brenner 





Our cover: cactus, tender 
and green in March. (See 
_ page 25 for recipes.) 
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Artec codices, means words, 
music, wind and waves. 
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Your editor has the makings of a fine 
new book for John Gunther, with the 
working title of Inside Inside Mexico. 


Our notes, sitting at present in the left- 
hand middle drawer of the Olympian desk, at 
which nothing but memos can ever get 
written anyway, were made on a trip that we 
had the luck to take recently. It was an 
official junket, on which we were to tag-along 
to a party of Visiting Fireman — diplomats 
and leading industrialists, all more or less 
in official capacities, but shrewdly handpicked 
also, as imaginative, effective, hep and very 
sophisticated men. 


Our mission: guests of the Governor of Ja- 
lisco, to attend his annual report to the 
legislature, inaugurate a State Fair, unveil 
monuments, cut ribbons on roads, open hous- 
ing projects, etcetera; accompanying the 
President’s representative, Secretary of Eco- 
nomy Gilberto Loyo. 

Having anticipated mostly standing on 
balconies watching parades, shaking hands, 
listening to speeches and so on, along with 
another look at Guadalajara in agreeable and 
interesting company, we were surprised and 
enchanted instead to find the trip turned 
into a sweep of perspectives and close-ups, 
impressive and news even to Old Old Old 
Mexico Hands like us. The same thing, ap- 
parently, happened to the rest of the party, 
who found themselves (like us), on the last 
day of the trip rushing around on follow-ups, 
getting figures, names, addresses, and sundry 
business and cultural information into useable 
order. 

“How,”’ said the Italian representative, 
arms full of papers, pictures and folkart, 
“do these Mexicans do it?” 

“Do what, for example?’’ 
stooged. ° 

“This that we've seen. Here we are, in this 
party every political shade seems to be 
represented. Strong opinions, strongly held. 
Yet instead of tearing each other to ribbons 
and blocking each other, they put private 
feelings aside and work together to accomplish 
the important things for national growth: 
civic needs, industrial needs... The politics: 
they’re there, like religions. Second to com- 
mon needs. I tell you, it is astonishing for 
us Europeans to see. It is grandiose..."’ 


we brightly 


What our notes say includes this and a 
couple of other things, also pretty unique 
we think. They are a look at how Mexican 
government works. Being jammed for space 
we'll have to leave interpretation to your 
own imagination (or Gunther's if you prefer). 


Friday: We board the plane at 11 A.M., a 
secretary ticks off the guest list for our host. 
The plane is a PC6& on its regular flight; 


porn, 


there are other passengers and no exalted 
to-do. 

We arrive in Guadalajara at 1:00. The 
Governor, Agustin Ydafiez, whom we've met 
before in literary circumstances (he is a no- 
velist and historian of the first rank) is stand- 
ing rather diffidently on the landing field. 
Near him is the customary group of officials, 
reporters, and cameramen. We are greeted 
amiably and taken off in taxis to be distri- 
buted around the patios of the old Hotel 
Morales, where the lobby is already the usual 
buzz-buzz that waits to buttonhole a Minister. 
We are then taken off to lunch in a beautiful 
circular steel pavilion (the finishing touches 
are still being put on by workmen hanging 
from the dome on rope scaffoldings) called 
the Fair Casino. 


Jn Jalisco all functions, official or private 
are accompanied by mariachis and tequila, 
which are on hand, of the best quality. The 
tequila is served with ‘“‘blood’’ (see Knife 
and Fork in our Feb. issue) which means 
you hold a glass in each hand while also 
meeting and greeting. This takes even more 
doing than eating cutting food at a diplomatie 
buffet, but no one seems to fumble. Event- 
ually we sit down to lunch, the bigwigs 
at a beflowered table, each flanked by maids 
of honor, princesses and such, court to the 
Queen of the Fair. Sanchez Fogarty, in his 
official capacity as representative of the 
Chamber of Concrete (the industry) and in 
his private personality as strictly a 17th. 
century type, at once captures the prettiest 
(He never fails at this from here on out.) After 
lunch, there being no official event scheduled, 
fhe Minister takes quick advantage of free 
time to visit the Tlaquepaque folk art museum 
and revisit the Orozco house (now a museum) 


Cc 
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and all the Orozco murals. He is accompanied 
by those who are themselves interested and 
those who feel obligated out of courtesy, to 
go along. The Hospicio murals are now in 
repair again; the dome, however, is stili 
blocked by scaffolding. In the late afternoon 
the voices and games of the children sheltered 
here make a beautiful counterpoint to the 
dramatic, compassionate murals. We then go 
to the University, where the frescoes erupt 
voleanically; it is probably impossible for 
anyone to hold anyone’s attention in this 
auditorium. Maybe the B Minor Mass could 
compete. 

It is after dark when we get back to the 
hotel. There are a lot of commissions and 


private hopefuls waiting to put their problems 
to the Minister, The rest of us unkink and 
enjoy long cool fruit juices while the sessions 
go on and on, with the patient personal atten- 
tion and limitless physical endurance apparent- 


ly expected of all top drawer Mexican of- 
ficials. : 

About ten thirty or so we go out to supper- 
Tlaquepaque, to hear unofficial mariachis 
under the old arched portals of the square, 
and eat regional food. This time the party 
includes two Congresswomen, part of the 
national Congressional delegation to hear the 
Governor's report. One of them came into 
politics by way of the law, becoming a Ma- 
gistrate. The other, Chelina Galindo, was a 
newspaperwoman. She represents one of the 
very remote, very Indian districts in Chiapas. 
and gets around her constituency on horse- 
back or jeep. We are fascinated with how 
this came about; it is only a few years after 
all since women like her lived mostly behind 
barred balcony windows. 

We also have with us M. Jean Sirol of 
the French Embassy (he is a determined 
gourmet and the food is by no means up to 
his standards but he’s also a diplomat so he 
makes like enjoying it), the head of Coca 
Cola, Dr. Amaro of the Chamber of Proces 
sing (he is a younger brother of the famous 
General Amaro of the Yaqui country), a fiery 
liberal who is enthusiastically promoting a 
plan whereby all plants establishing them 
selves, would leave behind them when finish 
ed building, their sanitary facilities, electric 
installations, etcetera, as well as community 
helps such as school buildings or clinics, to 
be bought by the municipalities at cost, long 
term. Furthermore he wants to know why, 
if there’s cheaper Coca Cola, there can't also 
be cheaper milk. 


W. converse mostly with Ing. RaGl Cam. 
pos, of the Chamber of Steel (the industry!) 
a gentleman of the old school, who tells us 
he thinks he has made enough money person. 
ally, now, to take comfortable care of his 
family, preferring not to leave inheritances 
as they mostly do harm: so what he’s enjoy 
ing himself at is helping the Revolution to 
push and promote new industry, and what 
have you, in a partly official, partly personal 
working relationship to the Minister. There 
seem to be many people, of astonishingly 
different kind, who have been enlisted on 
this footing. The mariachi music at this 

(Continued on page 28) 











NATIONAL PANORAMA 


THE MEXICAN STOCK MARKET IN 1957 


As Released to MTM by the 
Bureau of Economic Research 
Nacional Financiera, S. A. 


Stock market activity showed con- 
tinued growth in 1957. Total transac. 
tions in the various financial centers, 
covering over-the-counter markets as 
well as the organized exchanges, were 
valued at 60,000 million pesos, an in- 
crease of about 15% over 1956. The 
Bank of Mexico and Nacional Finan- 
ciera the heaviest trading centers in 
the country, together transacted oper- 
ations amounting to 35,635 million pe- 
sos, up 16%. These accounted for 60% 
of the securities transactions. 

The organized exchanges in Mexico 
City and Monterrey traded 2,556 mil- 
lion pesos in securities. Most of this 
volume (2,492 million pesos) took place 
in the Mexico City Exchange, which 
registered an expansion of 33% over 
the year before. The heaviest increas- 
es in the Mexico City Exchange trad- 
ing were recorded in mortgage cedulas 
and industrial stocks, although Nacio- 
nal Financiera participation certificates 
and bonds accounted for somewhat 
over half the volume traded. In 1956 
they had accounted for about three 
fourths the volume exchanged. The 
Monterrey Stock Exchange registered 
transactions amounting to 64 million. 

Stock quotations were on the aver- 
age 7.5% higher than in 1956, paced by 
industrials, which advanced 8.6%. 
Banking stocks rose 3%; on the other 
hand, mining stocks dropped 4%. Quot- 
ations on bonds and other fixed-inter- 
est-bearing securities remained steady 
at their 1956 level, reflecting confid- 
ence in the monetary stability. 

With respect to new issues in 1957 
of fixed-interest securities, Nacional 
Financiera floated 375 million pesos in 
dollars bonds, the National Mortgage 
Bank issued bonds for 400 million pe- 
sos; the National Sugar Financiera, 
233 million pesos; Petréleos Mexica- 
nos, 200 million pesos; Altos Hornos, 
600 million pesos; Ayotla Textil, 25 
million. New issues in the private sec- 
tor totaled over 1,000 million pesos, up 
32% from 1956. Overall circulation of 
fixed-interest securities increased 16% 
during 1957. New equity issues in the 
Federal District amounted to 1,313 mil- 
lion pesos, 15% higher than in 1956, 
and capital expansions totaled an ad. 
ditional 2,087 million pesos. 


Hows and Commonts 


_ march to the markets 


Returning from an economic mission 
to Europe, where he set going much 
that will germinate later in the form 
of new industry, investment and trade 
(as has been occurring, and somewhat 
spectacularly, for the past two years) 
Economy Minister Loyo told the press 
one of the things that had caught his 
attention was the straw in the wind of 
plans for a European market merger. 
He also said he thought it might be 
an idea for the Latin American coun- 
tries too, recalling that Bolivar, More- 
los, and other great voices in the past 
had hammered away at closer bonds. 
In practical terms, Loyo spoke of 
lowering tariffs and setting up appro- 
priate trade treaties. 


spread 


Commenting on the rush to indus- 
trialize and the indubitably startling 
progress in this respect in the past 
few years, the Confederation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce also issued a warn- 
ing against over-optimism and exag- 
geration. Mexico, they insisted, has 
moved pretty fast, but nevertheless 
has not yet outgrown its classification 
as an underdeveloped country. To date, 
the chief benefactors of the march of 
progress, measured industrial and 
business-wise, have been, said Chamber 
spokesmen, chiefly Mexicans living in 
or near the large trade centers, Oppor- 
tunities must be spread more throug- 
hout the rest of the country by descen- 
tralization and diversification and by 
creating more job opportunities in 
isolated and backward areas. 


operation amigos 


Our friends and next-door neighbors, 
The Comité Norteamericano Pro-Méx- 
ico, have just put out their annual 
Progress Report. Among the many 
estimable projects the Comité initiated, 
completed or repeated in ‘57, were the 
following: a Poster Contest, a Techni- 
color Movie, a Brief History of Mexico 
in English, a traveling Exhibition of 
Mexican Art, a Scientific Investigation 


into the Cause and Cure of that distres. 
sing affliction associated with tourists, 
a Booklet IT’S THE CUSTOM SENOR, 
a contribution to the Experiment in 
International Living—and, along with 
all the usual awards to distinguished 
Friends of Mexico, press releases, re. 
presentation at mutually important 
meetings (including the TIME-LIFE 
Conference on International Industrial 
Development at San Francisco last 
October), went some purely local, civic, 
almost community activities, such as 
cleaning up and refurbishing the batter. 
ed American Colony Monument at 
kilometer 90 on the Mexico-Laredo 
Highway. 


dateline for the 
panamerican highway 


According to Bertram D. Tallamy, 
U.S. Federal Administrator of Roads, 
the Panamerican Highway will be 
completed to Panama City within a few 
months. The section to San Isidro, 
Costa Rica (2,516 miles from the La- 
redo starting port), is useable already, 
he said, except for a few miles in Gua- 
temala near the Mexican border, which 
he believes will be finished shortly. 

The Mexican lap of the highway, re. 
cently switched from the old mountain 
route to the new express highway via 
Querétaro, cuts travel time dramatical- 
ly. And, high octane gasolines, in de. 
mand by U.S. tourists, have been made 
available up and down the northern 
stretch. 


basis 


U.S. Ambassador Robert Hill, who 
loves exactly this kind of chore, last 
month turned over to the National 
Museum of Anthropology a collection 
of native craft and antique Mexican 
art objects that had belonged to nis 
late predecessor, Dwight Morrow. 

“When scholars of one country pene- 
trate deeply into the culture of an- 
other,” the Ambassador said, “...and 
then transmit the knowledge they have 
acquired, to their countrymen, then we 
truly have a basis for mutual under- 
standing...” 
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mexico>> brussels 


For the “universal, internation- 
al,” Exposition put on as history, 
1958, in Brussels and keyed to the 
theme “the world for mankind,” Mexico 
had a tough time picking and choosing 
its show. Its story, so much of it a 
struggle to make room for man, ag- 
ainst a hostile environment and bitter 
social odds, has left much dramatic se- 
diment. Its modern history, dated both 
officially and popularly from “The Re- 
volution” (1910-1920) is here expressed 
in Rivera’s mural depicting the pea- 
sant leader Zapata and his legendary 
horse. A full-size reproduction of the 
fresco was sent to Brussels, 








re Maree 


Zapata. Detail from Rivera murals, City Hall, Cuer- 
navaca. 


IN MARCH, the cactus blooms ushering in the 

glow of spring. Its leaves, pale green and 

young, are a traditional dish of the season and 

a Lenten standby, along with romeritos, the herb 

pigs. go seen in the back of this picture. For how to 

Benito Juérez, Portrait in Oil, in the cook a cactus (as well as romerifos) see page 
National Museum, Chapultepec Castle. 25. 


Milestone in Mexican history was the 
personality and career of Benito Jua- 
rez, an Indian from Oaxaca who be 
came President. The democractic Con- 
stitution of 1857, honored thoughout 
last year, and the Laws of Reform 
separating the functions of Church 
and State, were his most memorable 
pieces of legislation. He was also re- 
sponsible for the defeat of Maximi- 
lian’s “Empire” and for a phrase like 
a flag in Mexican political feeling 
since: “Respect for Others’ Rights is 
Peace.” 








mexico to brussels 


Among exhibits sent to the Brussels Exposition opening 
this month, are full-size replicas of three Bonampak cere- 
monial chambers (frescoed from floor to ceiling.) 

Form of the chambers is the same as that of a Maya 
house. 

Several centuries later, religion expressed itself in al- 
tars such as the famous Tepozotlan churrigueresque shown 
below. The altar, which is leafed in gold, was carefully 
dismantled and sent to Brussels, as representative of Mex- 
ico’s colonial history. 


phote Nacho Lépexz 


phote Feldman 


Detail, Bonampak fresco, 
showing attendants dres- 
sing a noble in his cere- 
monial robe. 


The contemporary note, struck by exhibits highlighting 
‘the mineral wealth of the country, significantly emphasi- 
zes oil, which in the words of a modern note was “bequea- 
thed by the devil.” Other exhibits stress simply the trea- 
sures of Mexico’s mines, which have produced riches — 
and bleod— since before the Conquest. 

Preoccupation of Mexico today: how to connect itself 
with the industrial world, developing its mineral and 
other resources, without again being dramatis personae 
of conquest. 


phote Brehme 











phote Feldman 
Freedom, serenity and a world increasingly 
exploiting its resources for the benefit of man, 
theme of the Brussels show, is a persistent leit- 
motif in the Mexican story. 


This extraordinary photograph by. Nacho Lépez 
included in Brussels show, focusses on Mexico 
City's Fine Arts Palace through plastic bubble 
blown by a passing child. 


Rooted in an ancient past, Mexico ‘to- 
day is a vigorous and thoughtful na- 
tion, live with energy, building its own 
idea of a good world. Symbolic of its 
ever-restiess freedom loving people 
is its ever-restiess soil. Below, Paricu- 
tin volcano in full activity 


phote Reuter 
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the arts in architecture 


Monumentalism, always native to the Mexican tra- 
dition in the arts, makes news here always and in spec- 
tacular directions. 

Happy choice for U.S. exhibitions therefore was the 
stained-glass show recently featured in the Fine Arts 
Palace, ranging from realistic-religious to cool abstract 
such as the Rice Pereira shown above. 

Left, highlight of the Mexico pavilion in Brussels 
opening this month, are the ceilings designed (and in 
some cases executed) by Mexican moderns. This is a 
Siqueiros drawing for the ceiling keynoting Revolution. 








Monumentalized MOSES, by Monu- 
mentalizer Goeritz, was among the 
works of art presented recently to the 
Israel Museum. 


The towers of Satellite City. 

..-sculptured architecture, these im- 
mense pylons are the “gateway” to 
Mexico City’s new idea in suburban 
units, Planned by Architects Mario Pa- 
ni and Luis Barragan, the pylons were 
designed by sculptor Mathias Goeritz. 





Twelve Centwinss of 
We ¥ ican Fashions 


seventh century mexican styles, 

with later Spanish influence, 

are found in daily use throughout the country 

and sometimes adapted for smart international wear 





Maya terracotta, “Old Empire". 
The lady, probably a noble, 
goddess or prestess, is wearing 
an early version of the class 
quechquemiti. 








Murals, sculptures, ceramics, the 
deerskin and maguey parchment books 
called codices, and early Spanish 
chroniclers are the principal sources 
today for looking back into time and 
evoking the fabulously dressed figures 
of pre-Hispanic times, because few ma- 
terial reriains other than jewelry have 
been found. 

Two thousand years ago, if the cer- 
amic figures of the period represent 
reality, there was great preoccupation 
with elaborate headdresses ,and little 
else. But from about the VII century 
A.D. when personal adornment became 


(Continued on page 16) . 


The line is pre-Hispanic—a classic Avipil; 
the embroidery and lace, Spanish innnova- 
tions. The costume, Yucatecan, was wotn at 
a Frost Bros., San Antonio, style show. 


This costume, in style and design almost 
pure ancient Mexican (except for the 
sewn-in sleeves), is admired by Joan 
Crawford at an exhibition at Humberto 
Arellano's Posada Carapan in Monterrey. 
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Twelve Cwhunes of 
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high style jewelry from ancient tombs 


mexican fashions 


(Continued from page 13) 
a matter of interest and pride, there 
began to be set up very definite rules 
of dress, according to social status and 
occupation, as well as tribe and area. 
So great was the stylization that 
anyone could tell at a glance if a man 
was a warrior with .20 captives to his 
credit (his head would be shaved ex- 
cept for one tuft over his left ear and 
the rest was painted half blue and 
half yellow or red); or a messenger 
bringing news of some great disaster 
(hair in disarray over his face, cloth- 
ing in tatters); or an ambassador on 
an important mission (dressed sump- 
tuously, he always carried a fan or an 
arrow with the shaft feathers pointing 
upward). 


a) Na ag an) SE ae 


worn by Aztec priestesses, becomes a 
blithe modern garment. 


The Indians of ancient Mexico learn- 
éd early in history how to weave ma. 
guey fibers, cotton, and for the most 
elegant wear, rabbit’s hair. Dyes were 
tmade from plants, earth colors, insects 
(cochineal) and fish — strong reds. 
yellows and blues, as well as mixtures 
such as purple from mixing ashes with 
ted. The royal color was celestial blue 
— related to water and sky as the 
highest value in an agricultural civil- 
ization. The most precious stones were 
jade and turquoise (for their blue-green 
color) although emeralds, opals, pearls, 
corals, amber were also known and 
used often in gold settings. 

It was very definitely a man’s world. 
and, as in the bird kingdom, it was the 

Photo by MNHA male -— warriors, priests and nobles. 
(Continued on page 27) 


Above gold earrings with hanging 
miniature bells. Left, pendant with 
bells, which were favorites also for 
bracelets, necklaces and anklots. 
Right, a pendant in chased gold. 


Phote by Limon Photo by MNHA 





There are three famous costume 
collections in Mexico. Those of pho- 
tograper Luis Mérquez, Humberto 
Arellano in Monterrey, and folklorist 
Amalia Millén. Here Miss Méillén 
models three classics. Left to right: 
native dress from Acateca, Guerre- 
ro; Yalalteca of Oaxaca with black 
wool “turban” in oriental style—the 
huipil or long over-blouse is a 1,000 
year old fashion; Otomf dress, prac- 
tically pure pre-Hispanic, with wrap- 
around skirt and quechquemitl; the 
modern costume of the Maya Indian. 
Spanish influence here created a more 
form-fitting garment with silk embroi- 
dery and lace. ; 


Left, an Aztec clay figurine shows 
styles of the times—at least from 
the rear. Not too different from 
costumes being worn today. 


Below, costumes worn today in Mex- 
ico are a composite of ancient Indian 
and Spanish. In an exhibition at Frost 
Bros., in San Antonio, the costumes 
left to right: Huichol, Otomf, Tehua- 
na, and Yalalteca, 





Left: The island of Jaina, a major 
Mayan burial ground, has ag 
thousands of these realistic clay fig- 


urines. 


Right: Statuette of priest, Jaina. With 
the Maya, the ability to grow a beard 
meant venerability. 


THE MAYA COUNTRY 


EXPLORING ITS ANCIENT PAST 


by Donald Demarest 


In this interim before most reputable travel agencies will accept reservations 
for the moon (although they will book you into Lands End or Timbuktu), 
when there are no physical frontiers any more, the adventurous tourist fol- 
lows the archaeologists into the last most challenging frontier left; the past. 
Having learned from Dr, Jung that the only point of travel is to rediscover 
one’s cwn roots and meaning. 
Of all the subtle, symbolic, challenging cultures, the one that has most ap- 
pealed to North Americans is that of the Maya. From Consul Thompson, who phote Feldmaz 
bought the hacienda of Chichén Itz4 and went skin-diving in the Sacred Cenote, 
to Giles G. Healey, the hardboiled photographer who discovered the Bonampak : . 
murals; from Syvanus Morley who wrestled with the Mayan hieroglyphs to Dr. Below: South wing of “Nunnery” quad- 


, rangle at Uxmal. So-called by Span- 
Spinden who grappled with the Mayan concept of time; from all the anonymous ia Meehan ai aint ehaeaniiunen, 


(Continued on page 22, ing cells which honeycomb it. 





Pphote Mary Saint Albans 











phote Feldman 


Above: Jaina, head of a noble. 
Whereas Mayan large-scale 
sculpture is extremely stylized 
these figurines are life-like. 


) Below: Classic Old Empire bas- 

relief from Jonuta, Tabasco. 
Kneeling priest offers sacrifice 
to gods, with sacred macaw on 
his shoulder. phote Feldman 


‘All artifacts on these two pages reproduced 
by permission of the National Museum of 
Anthropology.) 


Above: Lacandén Indian in front of Bonampak 
temple. These vanishing descendants of the 
Maya can't believe that any forefathers of 
theirs wrought so wondrously—thar it must have | 
been the gods. phote Otte Done 


Plump baby jaguar? Once wor- 
shipped by Maya these figres 
are now hunted for their skins. 
phote Feldman 











Mexican 
Summer Schools 


Left: Orozco murals in dome, U. of Gua- 
dalajara. Theme: “Man the Creator." 
Four-faced central figure represents phil- 
osophic approach to Picasso's  many- 
profiled demoiselles. 
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Library of ultramodern, yet entirely in- 
digenous campus of National University. 
Architect Juan O'Gorman revived ancient 
mosaic technique. 


Left: Patio of one of oldest schools in 
hemisphere. P&tzcuaro College, part of 
U. of Michoacén, was founded by pio- 
neer educator, Don Vasco de Quiroga 
in the 16th century. 
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Awesomely functional nuclear lab at 
University City. Engineer Candela is 
faméd for "skin concrete”. phote Feldman 





dancing. By far the most serious is 
the National University, which has 
been catering to 1,200 foreigners, 
mostly North Americans, each summer 
for the past 38 years. Close behind it 
in academic appeal are the University 
of Guadalajara, the Technological In- 
stitute of Monterrey, and the US.- 
style Mexico City College. Now there 
is scarcely a resort town in the Repub- 
lic which doesn’t tempt the tourist dol- 
lar with egghead inducements. 


ESCUELA DE VERANO, Ciudad Universita- 
ria, México 20, D. F. June 30 - August 15. 
Spanish language, Spanish, Mexican and 
Latin American literature and history, 
archaeology, fine arts and craft arts. 
Special seminar for teachers of Spanish. 
Graduate and undergraduate students ac- 
cepted. Help in housing. Registration fee 
$85 for three courses of two credits each, 
and two as an auditor. Write Rosa Ma- 
ria Stephenson Guizar, Registrar of the 
Summer School, at address above. 

MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, Km. 16, Carretera 
México-Toluca, México 10, D.F. Regular 
session June 23 - August 23; also shorter 
sessions. Latin American Workshop (five 
weeks) for teachers and the general Latin 
American culture enthusiast. Creative 
Writing Round-table (six or nine weeks), 
group touring and writing through Mex- 
ican by-ways. Human Relations Workshop 
(four weeks) for educators and commun- 
ity workers, conducted by St. Louis Uni- 
versity staff. Anthropology Field Study 
(nine weeks), an intense advance study 
in an important Meso-American archael- 
ogical site. Nine weeks session, $130: six 
weeks session, $75. Help with housing. 
Inquiries should be directed to the indi- 
vidual program qirector at the address 
above. 

UNIVERSIDAD DE GUANAJUATO, Guana- 
juato, Gto., México. July 1 - August 15. 
Spanish language and literature, Mexican 
history, art and folklore. Limited enroll- 
ment. Fees $60 for three courses. Write 
Prof. Horacio Lépez, Director, Escuela de 
Verano, at above address. 

INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTE- 
RREY, Sucursal de Correos ‘‘J’’, Monte- 
trey, N. L., México, July 13 - August 23. 
Architecture; arts and crafts; economics; 
Mexican folklore, geography, government, 
history and sociology; Spanish and Latin 
American literature. Special program for 
high school teachers of Spanish. Instruct- 
fon in Spanish for students in the last 
two years of high school. Fee $240 plus 
$10 deposit for the six weeks. Write Es- 
cuela de Verano at above address. 

INSTITUTO ALLENDE, San Miguel Allende, 
Gto., México. Ten weeks starting June 


16. Art, handcraft arts, writing courses, 
Spanish, history of Mexico. Credits, Mast- 
er of Arts degree, under sponsorship of the 
State University of Guanajuato. Fees of 
$40 per month or $195 for three month 
semester; students enroll for all or part 
of season. The Instituto operates two 
hotels where accommodations can be ar- 
ranged. Write Stirling Dickinson, at above 
address, for a free illustrated catalogue. 


CENTRO MEXICANO DE ESCRITORES, Vol- 


ga 3, México 5, D. F. June 10 - July 18. 
Subjects include Direct Observation and 
Fiction Writing, Manuscript Analysis, 
Translation Techniques, Author-Publisher 
Relations. Fees $12 per course. Write 
Margaret Shedd, Director, at above ad- 
dress. 


COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO, Patzcuaro, Mich., 


México. A part of the Michoacan State 
University, the Colegio de Patzcuaro of- 
fers three weeks of study and excursion. 
August 1 - 21. Basic course on Mexican 
culture. Tuition of $80 covers intensive 
semes of 30 iectures (minimum) on pre- 
Hispanic, Coioniail, independence and cur- 
rent periods of Mexican history. Also 
have intensive course in elementary Span- 
ish, July 7 - 27; tuition, $50. Housing 
heip. tor information, write Lic. Gustavo 
Corona, Gabriel Mancera 249, México 12, 
D. F. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, Guada- 


lajara, Jai., Mexico. Biiinguai scuooi spon- 
sored by the Universidad Autonoma de 
Guauaiayara and meurbers Of Staniord Univ- 
ersity facuity. June 30 - August 9. Cours- 
és in art, folkiore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board and room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


UNIVERSIDAD VERACRUZANA, Escuela de 


Verano, Juarez 23, Xalapa, Ver. July 6 - 
August 16. Courses in anthropology, ar- 
chaeology, history of Mexico and Mexican 
arts, Spanish grammar and conversation. 
$65 fee covers five courses. Help with 
housing. Write for brochure to: Prof. Jo- 
sé Pascual Buxo, Director de la Escuela 
de Cursos Temporales at the above address. 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP, Taxco, Gro., 


México. June 30 - July 29. Combines two 
weeks of conducted travel in Mexico City 
and in the state of Michoacan with a two 
week painting and silvercraft workshop in 
Taxco. $375 for the four weeks session. 
Fee includes travel program, hotel accom- 
modations and workshop classes. Addition- 
al weeks at the Taxco Workshop can be 
arranged on request; also, supplementary 
trips to Acapulco, Oaxaca or Guatemala. 
Group limited; members accepted in order 
of application. Write to Irma S. Jonas, 
Director, 228 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. ¥. 





J WL Oaxaca 


hotel Victoria 


in a prominent location 
with a panoramic view 
of the valley and the 
beautiful city of Oaxaca 


all the modern comforts: 


75 rooms with private bath 
and telephone, 

bungalows, 

terraces, gardens, 

restaurant, bar, 

swimming pool, 


gift shop 
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pick and shovel members of the va- 
rious Carnegie Institute teams up to 
the current members of the Pennsyl- 
vania University squad who are now 
working in Guatemala... a lot of what 
we know about the Maya has been con- 
tributed by gringos. 

Herewith the MTM tour for 3, 7, 10 
and 21 days. Starting in Mérida (which 
you can reach by plane from Mexico 
City, New Orleans or Havana) you 
hole up in a good hotel — preferably 
the Hotel Mérida, which has a swim- 
ming pool, and all the Yucatecan 
equivalents of confort moderne for 
about $2 a night single, and $1.25 
sharing a double room. 

You will want to visit the “ruins” 
of course (what a misnomer for such 
elegantly restored, curried and polish- 
ed parks). Here if money is no object, 
put yourself in the manicured hands 
of the elegant Barbachanos. If you 
really need a guide, Yucatan Trails, 
across from the Hotel Colén, will pro- 
vide the conducted tour, plus lunch, for 
$8 a person per day, to Chichén. 

It’s a sad, long, dull ride out to Chi- 


chén. And it’s sad long vistas you 
see when your car pulls into the park- 
ing area. As far as your eye can reach 
there are restored temples, pavilions, 
platforms, thousands of steps to climb 
and millions of steps to walk to get 
to them. It is only when, almost worn 
out, you reach the sacred cenote — and 
are somewhat restored by the sight of 
that green, greasy pool (and all the 
picnickers around it) — that you find 
the strength to go on to the balcourt 
with its amusing echo, its significant 
murals and stellae. But it is the after- 
noon trip, through tropic vegetation, 
following a footpath that breaks at 
last into a panorama highlighted by 
the snail-shaped observatory and the 
lovely “Nunnery” (as quietly exuber- 
ant as the chateaux of the Loire) that 
your heart lifts. 


Uxmal is more compact, of a piece, 
classical. You can climb — if you have 
a head for heights — the Temple of 
the Prophet, and anchoring yourself in 
the iron chain that threads it, look out 
over the exquisitely planned scenery: 
the solid quadrangle of the “Nunnery”, 
the Grecian grace of the Governor’s 
Palace, and, almost hidden by jungle, 
the cemetery and Morley’s stellae. 
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This with a side trip to Progreso, 
Mérida’s Atlantic port — or going on 
from Uxmal for a dip in the Pacific 
and a visit to the Isla de Mujeres (s 
called because of the terracotta figur. 
ines found there) or Cozumel, stop 
ping off at one-temple sites like Ka. 
bah, Labna and Sayil —comprises the 
three-day tour and you can do it com. 
fortably on 30 U.S. bucks f.o.b, Mé 
rida. 


It’s a cliché that the Maya were the 
Mexican Greeks, and it’s a shame not 
to visit some of the classic Old Empire 
sites, if you have time (or, like visiting 
Greece and avoiding Athens). The Pa. 
lenque Express (so-called) leaves Cam. 
peche (which you reach by bus or 
train) Tuesdays at 3:50 pm and de 
posits you at Palenque at 1.14 am 
the next morning. A one-way ticket 
costs $2 and a pullman berth 50 
cents (which is a lot too much for 
this bucking bronco ride, which found 
us clutching the green net over our 
shoulder for dear life all night long. 
Much better to spend the night in the 
john, playing cards, reading or sleep 
ing). The jeep station wagon from 
the Hotel Lacroix meets the train and 
whisks you to one of the most char. 
ming caravanserai we've ever had the 
pleasure of staying in — $1 a night 
whether you have a room to yourself 
or share a dormitory with others 
(no extra charge for the zoo in the 
back yard with its spider monkey, pec. 
caries, wild boar and deer, etc.). And 
later the jeep will convey you to the 
ruins which, enormously exciting ar- 
cheologically, have a pure visual and 
atmospheric quality — set as they are 
in jungled hills like diamonds in jade 
— that can only be described as having 
a reverberating dream aspect. Spend 
three or four days here, exploring, or 
just in knee-hugging meditation on the 
steps of the Temple of the Foliate 
Cross. (Unlike the Yucatecan sites, 
you have Palenque almost to your 
self.) Reluctantly take the train back 
to Mérida, or Campeche, or forward 
to Coatzacoalcos in Veracruz. And add 
another conservative $25 to make up 
the 7-day trip. (Even if, as happen 
ed to us on our last visit, the “ex- 
press” jumps the tracks an hour from 
the village of Lacandén, and you have 
to hire horses for a four hour ride to 
Palenque.) Unless of course you are 
doing it on the Barbachano Plan. In 
their folder they offer what they call 
the “Palenque Safari”, elegantly using 
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Joint Capital Ventures 


The astounding development of Mex- 
ican industry during the past ten years 
is the result of the shrewd thinking 
and vigorous policies of the Mexican 
Government, in impelling investment 
and development along the lines pro- 
jected as best for overall national de- 
velopment. 

One of the major interests in Mex- 
ican economic policy has been, the 
development of manufacturing as 
against simple assembly operations; 
similarly, heavy industry is generally 
favored as against luxury consumer 
products; and all business contribu- 
ting to the increase of production is as 
a rule welcomed, whereas mere import- 
ing or distributing of consumer goods 
is much less favored. 

These, in very broad terms, are the 
main directions policy takes. And, to 
encourage investment of foreign as 
well as national capital in the desired 
directions, financing is frequently made 
available through the Nacional Finan- 
ciera, or government financing agency, 
an autonomous organization set up 
like a bank. The most-favored formula 
is the combination usually known as 
“Joint Capital” companies. The basic 
idea is, as the name implies, partner- 
ship between the capital of Mexican 
institutions or individuals, and foreign 
investors. There are many different 
combinations, the objective being that 
the company has, so to speak, “roots” 
in the country, ° 


Celanese Mexicana is one of the first 
ventures in this type of organization, 
and its experience according to Manag- 
ing Director George Kohn, has been 
most satisfactory. It developed thus: 

“During World War II Mexican econ- 
omy took on special impetus due to 
Allied needs for supplies which could 
be produced here. Simultaneously, Mex- 
ico had a shortage of synthetic textile 
yarns, which had been previously im- 
ported from Europe and Japan. 

“In 1941 a visit was made to Cela- 
nece Corporation of America by a Mex- 
ican Government official who invited 
that Company to come to Mexico and 
look into the possibilities of establish- 


A successful formula for foreign 
investment in Mexico. 


ing a plant. As a result of that survey, 
the perspectives looked so encouraging 
and promising that in 1944 Celanese 
Mexicana, S. A., was formed, being 
one of the first companies to erect a 
plant under the provisions of the Law 
of the Development of Manufacturing 
Industries of 1941, and to venture south 
of the border despite the uncertainty 
of that period. 

“The capital stock of this company 
was subscribed jointly by the Celanese 
Corporation of America and a group 
of Mexican bankers, who, in turn, is- 
sued the shares to the Mexican public. 
Nacional Financiera extended the new 
firm additional funds on a long-term 
loan basis. 


‘4Since then Celanese Mexicana has 
made spectacular history, not only bu- 
siness-wise but also as an example of 
cooperation between the government 
and private joint capital. Today, Mex- 
ican stockholders comprise the major- 
ity of the invested capital which in 
1947 amounted to 21 million pesos and 
is now 333 millions. 

“The rapid growth of the company 
was made possible by its reinvestment 
policy and the acquisition of new ca- 
pital, as well as the effective applica- 
tion of know-how, acquired through its 
parent company, which supplied tech- 
nicians. 

“The company completed its first 
plant in 1947 at Ocotlan, Jalisco, and 
began production of acetate yarn that 
same year. A steady program of diver- 
sificaton has been actively followed, 
and now in 1958 the company has ex- 
panded from a one-plant, one-product 
venture, to seven plants manufactur- 
ing 29 products. 

“Celanese Mexicana now produces 
along with acetate, filament and staple 
yarns in their Ocotlan plant; nylon is 
also being produced there. 

“Its Zacapt, Michoacan, plant pro- 
duces viscose yarn and staple, high 
tenacity rayon tire cord, cellophane and 
anhydrous sodioum sulphate. 

“High tenacity yarn for tire cord 
fabrics is produced at another plant in 
Toluca, near Mexico City. 


“In Rio Bravo, Tamaulipas, high- 
alpha cellulose is being produced in 
quantities that, at present, exceed the 
needs of the country and, therefore, 
some of it is also being exported. 

“In San Cristébal, State of Mexico, 
polyvinyl acetate emulsions, polyester 
resins and formaldehyde are produced. 

“Another plant located in the sub- 
urbs of Mexico City is engaged in the 
production of plastic vacuum forming 
and polyester resin products, as well 
as extrusion of polyethylene and cel- 
lulose acetate sheeting and other 
thermoplastic materials. 

“To establish quality standards, Ce- 
lanese Mexicana has an experimental 
and research laboratory which ren- 
ders technical assistance to consumers 
of the Company’s products as well as 
to our own departments. This labor- 
atory is also developing and testing 
new applications and new products. 

“Nylon manufacturing was begun 
for the first time in 1957 and the com- 
pany is exerting all efforts to gear 
the production of this important prod- 
uct to fill the needs of the country, 
thereby, assisting the overall Mexican 
economy in its vital need to increase 
production and reduce imports.” 








(Our artist, Bartoli, pictorializes 
some suggestions gleaned from his 
own joint capital adventures.) 


Sound planning... 























Save! 


Save almost 

5 dollars on 
each bottle of 
Marie Brizard 
Cordial by 
buying your 
supply in 
Mexico. 

The 

exquisite 
French 
liqueurs 
backed by 
200 years 

of tradition and experience 


compania CYRNOS, S. A. 


Cervantes Saavedra 27, Mexico, D. F. 
Telephone 25-48-76 
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The most beautiful spot under the sun 
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Enjoy Acapulco’s most beautiful 
swimming pool 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATION OFFICE 
BALDERAS 36-3 phones: 21-80-98, 21-08-69 
) of at your local travel agent 
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thle same facilities — for $135 per 
person, 

If you are adventurous, or a true ar- 
cheology buff, you’ll get off the train 
at 11:13 pm at Tenosique, Tabasco, and 
make arrangements with Don Paco 
Villanueva to fly you in his Cessna to 
the abandoned logging camp, Agua 
Azul, and then send you down the 
Usumacinta River in an outboard- 
powered dugout to Yaxchilan; with its 
extraordinary stellae and statues and 
unrestorec| temples which are being 
rapidly eaten up by the jungle. The 
trip downstream in a primeval silence, 
broken only by an occasional scream- 
ing macaw, the bark of a jaguar or 
the chattering of a tribe of howler 
monkeys, is a pure Conradian explor- 
ation into the heart of darkness, 

And you are in the Lacand6én count- 
ry, now — the primitive, long-haired, 
vanishing link to the original Maya. 
(They make pilgrimages to the various 
shrines of their ancestors in the area 
to burn propitiatory copal incense; but 
they deny that any ancestors of theirs 
could have created such magnificent 
monuments: “The gods must have.” 
You can stay for free in the hut of 
Miguel Cruz, the custodian, but you 
have to bring your own hammock, 
mosquito net and canned food, (The 
courteous thing is to bring him a pre- 
sent of a couple of pesos worth of 
rolls.) In return he will present you 
with some Lacandén clay heads and 
demonstrate how he calls tigres into 
rifle range by blowing into a coffee 
pot. Don Paco charges $128 for the 
deluxe package tour, but only $60 if 
you take an unmotored dugout down 
river and walk or paddle back to the 
landing field. (It takes 4 hours down 
stream in a canoe, but 24 back against 
the swift, tricky current.) So insert 
$200 and three days into the Palenque 
safari. (Divide by 2 or 3 if you have 
companions.) 

But whatever you do end up at Pa- 
lenque. Even if you only have the 
three days, it would be better to spend 
them there. And it takes extraordin- 
ary will-power to drag yourself away. 
As Marvell wrote: 


Out of these scattered Sibyl’s leaves 
Strange prophecies my fancy weaves; 
And in one history consumes, 

Like Mexique paintings, all the plumes, 
What Rome, Greece, Palestine e’er said. 
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IT PAYS... 


to complete your 
wardrobe at 


Marisa Ruby 


Ready -to- wear originals 
Exclusive Resort Wear 


Niza 45 Mexico, D. F. 











DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 711 

Telephone: Madison 6-0261 

Los Angeles 13, California 
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IN THE SHOPS 


native costumes 


Shopping for Mexican costumes di- 
vides itself into two categories: either 
you’re looking for something to wear 

INFORMATION SERVICES that will cause a sensation at the next 

masquerade or you are after one of 
M.S Games Se oe. those adaptations of traditional gear 
courtesies to ge case of that are smooth wearing at patio par- 


emergency, call 
ties and such. If what you w 
American Embassy. Reforma and La- . YOR WERE ate 


fragua. Tel. 46-94-00. the authentic costumes, the best are 
American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. usually to be found in the regions 
46-46-20. where they are worn. They are quite 


A. N. A. (Asociacié6n Nacional Auto- i - 
movilistica), Sullivan 51. Affiliated frequently expensive because the hand 


with A. A: A. Services both to work takes many months, and in the 
members and non-members. Emer- 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. case of, for instance, the Tehuana 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. costumes, imported velvet, gold and 
Central Balneolégica, San Juan de Le- silk thread is used. Below we suggest 
tran 24. Free information on Mex- some of the places in Mexico City 


ican spas and health resorts. ‘ 
where both authentic garments and 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE Mexico City Daily Bulletin. Gomez Fa- s 


ART AND CRAFTS rias 41. Tel. 16-69-60. General tour- adaptations can be found. 
Judrez No. 44, Mexico, O. F. ist information. 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- M de Arte P 1 Jua 44. A " 
MUSEUM OF CERAMICS useo de © Popular, Juarez 44. treasure 
Tlequepeque, Satless seitute, Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54, house of regional art, here can be had: 


National T D ; Quechquemitis from Puebla and Hidalgo; 
of fine work at ~~ Penney en. sano huipils from Puebla, Oaxaca, Tlaxcala; re- 
and authenticily bozos, both the rough wool and the fine 

P es ee Se. = py 4 silk and rayon; cotton material that is 
cellent auto travel buiietin in Eng- Indian both in design and manufacture; 
lish. some pieces of authentic jewelry, such as 

The News, Morelos 4. Tei. 21-23-35, the coral and silver earrings worn by the 

46-69-04, 46- ote ae and women of the Patzcuaro region: and one 

exican news, wi LNS. wonderful costume for men—Trique from 

coverage, Ub csiumalstsand comics. the state of Oaxaca, which consists of a 
long overblouse, with heavily embroidered 
yoke, and a sort of a diaper arrangement 
below. 


México y Sus Rebozos, on Avenida Judrez 
next to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
across from the statue of Carlos IV on his 
horse (El Caballito). Here are rebozos 
from every corner of the Republic of Mex- 
ico, some in their original form, others 
utilizing metallic and synthetic threads to 
give the modern touch. 


prickly goulash Lucy’s, Lerma 28-C. This shop will order if 


you have a yen for a special costume they 
don't have on hand. They do keep ele- 
Cactus is one of those things that mens 6f the De Cee Ge oe 


: - ges 13-17)—the handsome huipils and 
most cooks, even in Mexico, don’t have black yarn headdresses are especially in- 


in the forefront of the mind when teresting. Also on hand are bullfighting 
planning menus. Its appearance au accessories: capes, hats, jackets, shirts and 
naturel is not only not tempting, it sequined ties. 
just plain doesn’t inspire confidence. Artes de Cuernavaca, Judrez 22. As the name 
In Mexico, however, it’s an age-old implies their particular speciality is Cuer- 
’ ’ 


= navaca clothes—those short full skirts, 
food, and Indian stand-by, like tomat- and off-the-shoulder lacy blouses. These 


oes, corn; squash, beans, avocados and come in small girl sizes, too. They also 
chocolate which enriched the European have handsome sandals; interesting quech- 


quemitis, made of wool combined with 
diet when the Spaniards brought them synthetic fibers; blouses from Puebla and 


rebozos from Oaxaca. 
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LUNCHEON 
yet 9 back from the New World. 
suPPER Here cactus is most commonly eaten  o4,, Cervantes, Juérez 18. All the usual, with 
MORELOS N10 TEL. 10-27-40 during Lent, although in pre-Hispanic children’s sizes in most things, and in ad- 
MEXICO CITY times it was a staple food year-round, dition, the bright-colored strands of wool 
particularly for nomadic tribes who for braiding in hair, shiny little beads in 


brillant colors (like Christmas tree balls 
roamed the northern deserts of Mex- on eemaies © matestal). Alen, csvenal 


(Continued on page 26) kinds of regional hats. 
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ico. Cactus was used by them as fruit 
and vegetable too, and quite frequent- 
ly for water supply alse. The Span- 
iards, who brought sugar with them, 
added two kinds of cactus candy to its 
possibilities 


The most useful cactus for the kitch- 
en is the nopal, pictured below. It 





This is a cactus salad. (Photo by Feldman) 


supplies the “prickly pear” or tuna, 
of various colors and sizes, but gener- 
ally very cool and refreshing. Some- 
times it is candied to be eaten whole 
or used as decoration for cakes and 
candies; or the juice is pressed out, 
then boiled with sugar until thick and 
chewy and dark brown in color. It is 
made into round flat cakes called que- 
so de tuna. 


The fleshy leaf of the cactus is the 
vegetable. The young tender leaves are 
sold in the markets as a rule, with the 
thorns already sliced off and ready 
for the cook. They are then known as 
nopalitos and serve as the base for 
three popular Lenten dishes. Nopales 
navegantes or “navigating cactus”, 
served in a mild chile-tomato broth. 
Revoltijo is a mixture of nopalitos, ro- 
meritos, a flat-leaved herb that is first 
cousin to rosemary, cubed potatoes, 
and whole shrimp or little shrimp pan- 
cakes made of dried ground shrimp 
and beaten egg. These ingredients are 
all heated together with mole, that 
famous Mexican sauce made of ground 
chiles, peanuts, chocolate and spices, 
fried in oil and then thinned in chicken 
stock. A hearty dish (to say the 
least!), it is as satisfactory a filler as 
any meat dish. 

The easiest dish to make of nopali- 
tos is salad. 

Nopalitos are available now. canned 


and exported all over the world, which 
makes the procedure easier. If freg} 
cactus is available this is how it 
prepared: take the young leaves tha 
show bright green when cut, slice of 
thorns and then cut in slender strip 
(about 1/4” by 1”). Drop them int 
rapidly boiling water into which yoy 
have put an onion skin (or one-half 
teaspoon bicarbonate of soda), 
cook for about 15 minutes. They 
look and taste somewhat like gree 
beans when they are done. Drain then 
in a large sieve and then rinse them 
several times in cold water. This is to 
counteract a tendency to being slight 
ly oozy, like cooked okra. As for the 
salad: 


1-1/2 cups or | can (drained) of nopalitos | 

| large tomato, peeled and chopped in rather 
large pieces 

2 tbsp. onion chopped fine 

coriandor, chopped (or you may substitute ork 

gano) to taste ; 

chile, the little red serrano chiles, roasted and 

crumbled, and sprinkled in to taste. 

hoop cheese, to taste 

salt 

oil and vinegar dressing 






Combine the nopalitos, onion, crumbled chi 
(a little canned chile power can be substity 
ted), and coriander (or orégano). Mix with oil 
and vinegar dressing, garnish with chopped 
tomatoes and then sprinkle with crumbled hoop 
cheese. 


Purists leave out the tomatoes, 
keeping the salad straight: nopalitos, 
onions, and fresh cheese on top, using 
a good garlicky French dressing. 
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who wore the brilliant plumage 
(frequently quite literally — the 
sweeping jade green feathers of the 
quetzal bird being the most prized). 

The basic articles of clothing for 
men were the maztlatl or loincloth, a 
long strip from 13 to 15 inches in 
width; the tilmatl, a square or rectan- 
gular piece of cloth, slightly smaller 
than a sheet, worn knotted on one 
shoulder; the zicolli, two rectangular 
Pieces sewed together with three open- 
ings for head and arms; the cactli or 
sandals, high around the heels, with 
thongs between the toes fastening the 
sole to the heel covering around the 
ankle. 


The women used the cueitl, a skirt 
that was made by gathering or pleat- 
ing a long strip of cloth around the 
waist, and the huipilli, a long over- 
blouse similar to the man’s xicolli; a 
modification of the huipilli was the 
shorter quechquemitl. This in most 
areas was worn only by the priestess- 
es. Women unless they were of noble 
blood were forbidden to wear sandals. 

With the coming of the Spaniards 
the proud warriors, defeated, were 
eliminated from their once high posi- 
tions; the priests were out of jobs, and 
the nobles became little more than 
stewards to the new lords. But the 
women gained new status, and their 
clothes began to show it — silk, lace 
and bright colors. So now, where na- 
tive costumes are still being worn, the 
women as a rule far outshine the men. 

Notwithstanding the numerous 
changes wrought and brought by Eu- 
ropean styles — sleeves, shawls, trou- 
sers, belts and other figure-shaping 
devices, the major costume styles still 
have pre-Conquest outlines, and the 
principal articles of ancient wear — 
as for instance, the huipil, are still 
worn today in many variants of the 
ancient garment. The quechquemiti, 
once for goddesses and their represen- 
tatives only, became an article of any 
Indian woman’s wardrobe, and has now 
been adopted by the city woman too, 
and even internationalized by modern 
fashion designers. The wonderful ele- 
gance of line and sophistication of taste 
in color, characteristic of ancient cos- 
tumes, is also beginning to be absorb- 
ed into modern design, especially in 
high-style handmade wools and cottons. 





“Meet me 
in Sanborns" 


That's what most everyone soys 

so movie mokers, visiting firemen, 
tycoons ond ordinary folks with 
extra good taste all seem to gather 
at sometime during the day in one 
of the famous Sonborns restaurants. 


The reason is, probably, that 
through the years we've made o 
fetish of really good food! The 
vegetables are cleaned a certain 
way, the beef hung properly, the 
cokes baked in our very pwn bakery. 


So travelers come back time after 
time--just like the local residents who 
have the Sanborns habit. 


We'll make shopping easier for you, 
tool 
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(Continued from page 7) 


point breaks into zapateado, which means 
we have to choose between conservation or 
clicking the heels. We click. 

Along about one or so the supper is over 
and our host, a local tycoon with a Syrian 
name who is a car parts manufacturer, takes 
us riding to show us how much the city has 
grown, and the new mercury lighting that 
dramatically spots some of the fine old 
buildings. He keeps talking about how ‘‘we’”’ 
did this or are planning that, and somebody 
remarks that ‘‘we’’... who's ‘‘we?’’ He an- 
swers emphatically and with considerable pride 
‘‘we”’ is us, the entire community, without 
which nothing can really be done but which 
has been drawn into all improvement here, 
by way of a law taxing each householder 
for his share of the street, school, lighting 
or whatever, the funds being administered 
by the citizens’ commissions; everybody is 
very pleased with the way this works, he 
says, and indeed the progress is impressive, 
or anyway the number and length of new 
paving, new streets, new buildings, new new 
new. The city has grown in a rush and there's 
lots of local capital for new industry and 
business, he says. Indubitably, but we find 
the older streets, with their quietly dignified 


colonial facades and the shadows falling on 
the old brick walks, still much more beautiful. 

The Governor's address next morning has 
drawn an interesting crowd: miners and 
truckmen up in the galleries, University 
students below, and in the front rows the 
official delegations, which embrace the range 


from union heads to manufacturers, but 
include a lot of intellectuals also, mostly on 
the artistic side. As we walk into the main 
patio of the Government Palace an immense 
band of mariachis (at least a hundred, al! 
- wearing huge hats) stationed around a banner 
that says they're the Union of Mariachis, 
breaks into melody and rhythm that gives 
symphonic dimensions to troubadour songs. 
Within the high walls of the patio the 
music rolls fresh and gay and immensely 
energetic. 

Yafiez begins his speech flatly, with a list 
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of statistics: the criminal records of the pay 
year. He shocks the audience into startle 
silence and then says, in his sombre earthep 
voice, ‘‘Homicides down... aggressions down 

this means that respect for human life 
has gone up...!"’ and the audience breats 
into pounding applause. He does other spe. 
tacular things in his speech. which, while 
recounting the figures of industrial and civic 
progress, underlines again and again a drive 
for civic responsibility. ‘‘...And liberty.”’ he 
winds up, “is the best practise-school of 
democracy,’’ and the audience again pounds 
applause. He quotes Benito Judrez. whose 
face many times life-size, is in an Orozco my. 
ral in the cupola above, along with an In. 
surgent Father Hidalgo. energetic and deeply 
sad. The Judrez quotes all emphasize indivi. 
dual rights. human freedoms. 

Throughout the applause and answering 
speeches of praise and congratulation, Ya. 
fiez sits with his Indian face like a mask, 
mirroring not only sadness but utter grief, 
It lights only once: the fluid emotion beneath 
the mask breaks into a fleeting boyish smile 
of pleasure at Loyo’s evidently moved con. 
gratulation; and falls back into its usual 
melancholy. 

We have a festive lunch in the shady, 
flowering gardens of the car-parts tycoon: 
with, of course, mariachis and tequila, all 
under awnings and umbrellas this time. Car. 
los Calderon, head of the National Export- 
Import Association, and I get involved ina 
puzzled analysis of what kind of social 
system Mexico has. We aren't able to decide. 
We now start out to visit the new shools, 
open the housing projects, inaugurate the 
clinics... in and out of cars, up and down 
stairs: at about number five our group, which 
is headed by the two Congresswomen, goes 
back to the hotel to crumple. There ar 
more committees and distressed individuals 
waiting for the Minister. 

Ahead of us this evening, is the formal 
opening of the Fair, and the Queen's Bail. 
Tomorrow morning we are scheduled to visit 
all the agricultural shows and then drive 
about ninety miles to cut ribbons on a new 
road that for the first time connects several 
isolated towns to a main highway. We will 
use up our extra half-hours or late evening 
hours to look at pictures, sculptures, build- 
ings, artistic beauty wherever it's to be 
found, and in the morning there will be 
visits to industrial installations. The Falt 
exhibits, which cover everything from Huichol 
Indian painting to Italian sewing machines 
and new paper, mills, have to be visited too, 
and in detail. It is now late on Saturday: 
—we’re scheduled to leave Monday noon. 

Ah, the dolce far niente of this leisurely 
mafana land...! 


— 

In response to readers who have been inquit- 

ing where they could get hold of Don Quixote 

and Sancho by Federico Sénchez Fogarty: either 

from MTM or from the Central de Publicacio 
nes, Juérez 4 at $4 a copy. 
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